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years. There is a supreme court for the in-
terpretation of the Constitution, and a Court
of Appeals is established in each of the six
provinces. Every male Cuban over twenty-
one years of age and not mentally incapaci-
tated or convicted of crime, all Spanish resi-
dents who have been on the island since April
11, 1899, and all foreigners who have resided
there since January, 1, 1899, are entitled to
franchise. Foreigners who have taken up
their residence there since January, 1, 1899,
are required to show five years' residence for
naturalization.

History. Cuba was discovered by Colum-
bus in 1492. It was settled in 1511 by Diego
Columbus, son of Christopher, who founded
Santiago in 1514, and in 1519 the present
city of Havana was established. This settle-
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ment soon became the foremost town in the
island and the center of government. In
spite of the typically cruel government ex-
ercised from the first, the colony remained
until 1898 the "Ever-Faithful Isle."

The Spaniards reduced the natives to
slavery and treated them so cruelly that by
the middle of the sixteenth century the race
was almost extinct. This required the intro-
duction of negroes from Africa, and they
were employed so constantly and under such
terrible conditions that mortality among
them was greater than increase, and the gov-
ernment was compelled to import constantly
increasing numbers. Havana was destroyed
by the French in 1534 and again in 1554 and
was captured by the Dutch in 1624, but it
was immediately restored and thereafter was

repeatedly the prey of filibusters and pirates.

During the eighteenth century, Cuba was
exploited by a line of vicious and oppressive
governor-generals but after the Seven Years'
War, during which England had captured
the island only to return it to Spain in 1763,
prosperity ruled and the resources of Cuba
were developed. Still, unscrupulous gov-
ernor-generals were enabled to repress its
natural progress by exacting enormous taxes
and vast sums in tribute. The island was
attractive to American statesmen, especially
those of the South, as a field for the extension
of slavery, and it was the secret ambition of
many Presidents to gain control of it by
purchase. Finally, in 1848, President Polk
offered $100,000,000 to Spain, but it was
refused. In 1854, eminent American minis-
ters to Great Britain, France and Spain,
among whom was James Buchanan, united
in drawing up the Ostend Manifesto (which
see), which urged the United States to annex
Cuba by force if Spain refused to sell.
Nothing came of these efforts.

Meantime, the people of Cuba were striv-
ing to abolish slavery and to gain their in-
dependence. Many insurrections occurred,
notably those of 1849 and 1854, which,
though causing great suffering, accomplished
little. Finally, in 1868, began a ten years'
struggle which extorted from the Spanish
government the promise of liberal govern-
ment, representation in the Spanish parlia-
ment and the encouragement of industry.
These promises were but partly kept, how-
ever, and discontent increased until 1895,
when the last great rebellion broke out.
Spain sent General Campos to the island to
suppress the rebellion, but the insurgents un-
der Gomez, Maceo and Garcia continued to
gain successes and by guerrilla warfare com-
pletely checked the efforts of the Spanish
soldiery to pacify the island. Campos was
succeeded by Weyler, who undertook such
savage measures that sympathy was aroused
for the Cubans throughout the world and es-
pecially in the United States. Weyler was
superseded by Blanco in 1897, and in spite
of the promise of autonomy the insurrection
continued and seemed to gain strength in
the following winter.

Cuba meantime had frequently requested
the United States to interfere in its behalf,
and the time seemed opportune for such in-
terference when an American warship, the
Maine; was destroyed in Havana harbor, Feb*